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‘THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


THE PROCESS OF EVALUATION IN A DEMO- 
CRATIC COMMUNITY * 


N a perceptive essay, ‘‘Dewey’s Individual and Social Psychol- 

ogy,’’ Professor Gordon W. Allport points out what he calls a 
‘‘serious difficulty’’ with Dewey’s social philosophy. As Pro- 
fessor Allport puts it: 


Does Dewey himself see the inherent contradiction that exists between his 
advocacy of the community of whole individuals as the ideal unit of public 
: organization, and his hope to harmonize the segmental types of public based 
upon common but highly specialized interests? The latter type of public, as 
he admits, is an abstraction derived from the separation of one partial seg- 
ment of life from the remainder of that life. A single individual may belong 
to many, many publics. His interests as an individual are not truly fulfilled 
by his being partially included in multiple groups. If a given citizen is, say, 
a veteran, a ‘‘dry,’’ a believer in free trade, a broker, a motorist, a home 
owner, an urbanite, a pacifist, how shall he vote to gain total inclusion for his 
pattern of interests? Or what groups shall be join that will bring unity 
into his life? As complications develop under modern conditions, total inclu- 
sion of the personality in specialized publics becomes increasingly difficult to 
achieve. In a simple, primitive community such inclusion may conceivably 
be accomplished, but not under the complex conditions of modern society. 
The question is then how to reconcile personality as an ethical end with the 
inevitable increase in the number of special publics that include mere seg- 
ments of the personality and never the whole. In advocating the face-to-face 
community Dewey is on solid enough ground; but such a totally inclusive 
community cannot be achieved by the multiplication of partial publics sepa- 
rated in space. More and more vigorous participation in the segmental ac- 
tivities of a democratic state will not achieve unity for the individual. The 
problem is a serious one and it remains, in spite of Dewey’s efforts, unsolved.2 


Dewey’s brief answer to this criticism seems to imply that the 
difficulty is a practical rather than theoretical one. He says: 


Dr. Allport criticizes my writings in the field where the psychology of 
persons in their social (interpersonal) relations is peculiarly weighty, on the 
ground that I have failed to show the compatibility of a community of inte- 


1 This paper is a sequel to two earlier ones: ‘‘Science and the Transforma- 
tion of Common Sense: The Basic Problem of Dewey’s Philosophy,’’ this 
JOURNAL, Vol. 51 (1954), pp. 313-326, and ‘‘The Hidden Link in Dewey’s 
Theory of Evaluation,’’ ibid., Vol. 52 (1955), pp. 85-94. 

The Philosophy of John Dewey, edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp, pp. 
286-287. 
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grated persons with the variety of segmental types of publics which are due 
to specialization of interests and divisions of labor. I certainly admit that 
at the present time the problem is unsolved, and would go so far as to say 
that as a practical problem it is the problem of our day and generation. 
Need for a theory that would point the way in which efforts at practical solu- 
tion should be directed is manifested in the present widespread reaction from 
atomistic ‘‘liberal’’ theories to totalitarianism. But I cannot admit that the 
incompatibility between individual human beings integrated in themselves 
and a community life marked by diversity of voluntary groups representing 
different interests is inherent. It is an incompatibility which is historic and 
which is always changing its constituents so that the problems it sets have 
forever to be solved anew in construction of new forms of social relationships.’ 


Is there not, though, a prior theoretical difficulty in Dewey’s 
social theory of which Professor Allport’s criticism is a conse- 
quence? As all readers of Dewey know, his fundamental proposal 
is that the authority of intelligence, which at its best is embodied 
in scientific method, be substituted for the existing modes of social 
authority. And coupled with this is an argument that the individ- 
ual is a socius,a companion. He is a product of the social relations 
in which he participates. In Aristotle’s language, the community 
is prior to the human being; in Dewey’s, there is no such thing as 
an ‘‘antecedent individual.’’ A characterization of the self re- 
quires a description of the social institutions by which it has been 
formed. This does not imply that our individuality is merely a 
passive reflection of the institutions within which we live, move, 
and have our being, but it does assert that the matrix of culture 
imposes a general pattern upon the expression of individuality 
and can do much to prevent or promote its development. The all- 
important way of improvement is, then, through modification of the 
complex of institutional patterns which constitute a society under 
the guidance of knowledge, knowledge of what changes in social 
organization are desirable, and knowledge of how they may be 
effected. 

Now the basic distinction upon which Dewey’s theory of evalua- 
tion depends is that between the desired and the desirable,—the 
valued and the valuable. If and when there is some obstacle to 
the realization of what is desired, or if within a given situation a 
person finds himself in conflict because he has incompatible desires, 
then he is confronted with a problem, a problem of evaluation. If 
deliberation occurs and the end-result of this process is the modifica- 
tion of the original desire or conflicting desires in a way that re- 
sults in a reintegrated mode of behavior, one which satisfies Dewey’s 
eriterion of ‘‘continuing growth,’’ that is, enhances the individ- 
ual’s capacity for further development of his interests and abili- 


3 Ibid., p. 556. 
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ties, then the problem is solved.* It is easy to see that Dewey’s 
theory (whatever its merits) applies to cases of this simpler kind 
where deliberation and choice are concerned with the resolution of 
an individual’s predicament, but how does the theory apply to 
social conflicts? His most detailed exposition, Theory of Valua- 
tion, has a brief concluding section entitled ‘‘Valuation and the 
Conditions of Social Theory’’ in which he deals with the practical 
difficulties of applying the theory to the resolution of social conflicts. 
But here and elsewhere in his writings Dewey appears to assume 
that his analysis of the evaluative process as it occurs for an in- 
dividual may be simply carried over and applied to social prob- 
lems. In this context, at least, he seems to agree with Plato that 
society is the individual written large. 

Do social conflicts always or even often fit this paradigm? Do 
we have here, in the usual case, only one problem, or are there 
many? In a complex society with its antagonistic and competing 
interest groups, may not a particular ‘‘issue’’ in fact give rise to a 
plurality of problems each of which has its own solution? As a 
relatively simple example, take the negotiation of a new contract 
between the auto workers’ union and the manufacturers. Each of 
the groups, and the sub-groups, concerned has its desires, its inter- 
ests. There are as many different problems of evaluation here as 
there are interest groups involved. On Dewey’s theory, may not 
each of these groups quite legitimately define ‘‘the issue’’ in its 
way, since for each of them the problem is to resolve the conflict in 
a manner that will, so far as possible, realize that group’s own 
interests? If this be true, any actual outcome is not a solution of 
the problem because there is no unique problem.’ What can hap- 
pen is negotiation (and possibly a strike or lockout) followed by 
(1) submission or (2) compromise. And to talk of compromise in 
this context as a ‘‘solution’’ is a Pickwickian version of the term. 
**Solution’’ is here like Solomon’s proposal to divide the child. <A 
settlement will be determined by power, each party to the conflict 
striving to obtain as large a measure as it can of its demands. 

In this situation scientific method could function, if at all, only 
in a peripheral and indirect way, i.e., so far as it might be made 
use of by any group to discover what really were its own best inter- 
ests and how they or some portion of them could be achieved. If 
each interest, or set of interests, constitutes a different problem, 


4For a discussion of this thesis see my essay, ‘‘The Hidden Link in 
Dewey’s Theory of Evaluation.’’ 

5 This difficulty with Dewey’s theory was pointed out to me by Professor 
Paul Henle. To him, therefore, the paper owes its inception. He is not, 
of course, responsible for the way in which I here attempt to deal with it. 
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then opposing groups may utilize scientific method as a way of as- 
certaining the consequences of policies they entertain and thereby 
may come to some revision or modification of that policy as in fact 
better suited to their own interests; but scientific method cannot be 
employed as a means of adjudicating the conflict of interests,—un- 
less there is present also an interest in adjudicating the conflict. 
And if merely a conflict of interests is the whole truth of the mat- 
ter, then to talk of substituting for existing modes of authority 
the authority of scientific method is pointless. Scientific method 
has no jurisdiction for the simplest of all reasons: there isn’t a 
problem to which it might be applied. 

Dewey’s ideal of democracy is framed on an analogy to the com- 
munity of scientists. Here we find organized intelligence operating 
in a way that promotes a creative freedom of the individual while 
it allocates authority to the group,—‘‘the authority of science is- 
sues from and is based upon collective activity, cooperatively or- 
ganized.’’ In the scientific community he finds ‘‘a working 
model of the union of freedom and authority’’ which should serve 
as the criterion for our attempts to improve the social order. In- 
sofar as a community is really democratic it exemplifies that ‘‘or- 
ganic union’’ of individual freedom with collective authority which 
is socialized intelligence in action.*® 

What value has this working model for our society? Though 
there are differences of opinion among members of the community 
of scientific inquirers—even dissident groups and opposing schools 
of thought— yet the controversies engendered do focus on a com- 
mon problem, the issues are definable in objective terms, and there 
are (in the political sense) no interest groups, factions, or social 
classes passionately asserting their antagonistic claims. Is not 
the analogy so remote that it becomes irrelevant? 

Paradoxically, the analogy is in fact closer to a type of society 
in which science as an organized mode of inquiry does not exist. 
Over most of the world the primary unit of social organization has 
been and still is the village community. These folk societies, which 
have been the basic social units, whether they be in southern and 
eastern Europe, in Russia, India, or China, were self-governing com- 
munities. They were democratic and their democracy was based 
upon a profound belief in the reconcilability of interests. In them 
there were freedom of discussion and tolerance of opposing views 
until an issue was decided. At that point conformity was enforced ; 


6‘“ Authority and Social Change,’’ in the Harvard Tercentenary volume, 
Authority and the Individual; reprinted under the title, ‘‘Science and the 
Future of Society,’’ in Joseph Ratner, ed., Intelligence in the Modern World: 
John Dewey’s Philosophy (New York, 1939), pp. 343-363. 
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these societies had no notion of a continuing ‘‘loyal opposition’’; 
there was no room in them for both the ‘‘ins’’ and the ‘‘outs.”’ 
When, as was rarely the case, a minority group remained ir- 
reconcilable, the only recourse was to expel the dissidents,—they 
were ‘‘outlawed.’’? 

These village communities are, in Dewey’s sense of the term, 
genuinely democratic, for in them decisions are arrived at by face- 
to-face discussions culminating normally in what we call a ‘‘sense 
of the meeting.’’ When, however, these local units are incorporated 
in a state the outcome may be opposite to what Dewey has in mind, 
since they afford the natural basis upon which fascist and com- 
munist organizations may build their one-party systems. And the 
dominant faction in the one party is only too likely to adopt the 
maxim of the Kuo Min Tang: ‘‘No opposition party and no op- 
position within the party.’’ Thus democracy at the base may be- 
come a foundation for tyranny at the top. 

In folk societies and for totalitarian regimes the ruling value 
is group coherence and the method of control is ostracism. An 
overt appeal to force by the village community is rare enough to be 
abnormal because decisions are always made for what appears to 
be the common good; and in a closely knit and homogeneous group 
the majority opinion has an overwhelming authority. Within such 
communities a majority does represent what Rousseau meant by 
the ‘‘general will.’’ Totalitarian regimes, governing a society 
which is a complex of opposed and hostile groups, must accomplish 
this unification of interests by force majeure. Skillful use of 
their monopoly of the means of communication can do much to 
create a factitious consensus, but this, since it ts factitious, must 
be backed by the continuing threat and frequent use of force. 

Totalitarianism is not, however, peculiar to overtly dictatorial 
regimes. It is another and uglier word for a mode of what Graham 
Wallas called the Great Society. He ascribed its origin to the 
revolution in technology, but the Great Society is necessary because 
of a concomitant growth in the size of social organizations. No 
one is responsible ; no Lenin or Hitler is required. It is the spawn 
of Mr. Everyman. A projection of the population curves shows 
that, at the present rate of increase, there will be within a hun- 
dred years some 9,000 million people in the world, 600 millions of 
them in the United States. The Great Society emerges as the re- 
sult of increasing size and complexity; it is a creeping paralysis 
undermining vitality and destroying initiative within all complex 

7 Cf. Ruth Benedict, ‘‘ Recognition of Cultural Diversities in the Postwar 


World,’’ The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
July, 1943. 
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social orders. A natural consequence is the ‘‘other-directed,’’ the 
‘‘organization’’ man. 

Does this mean, then, that a genuine polity can be found only 
within the small homogeneous community? Diverse as they are, 
on this belief Aristotle, Rousseau, and Jefferson agreed. Or, is 
there room for the democratic process within the interstices, as it 
were, of a Great Society? This is not merely a question of the 
institution or retention of political forms. Liberals and social 
democrats are everywhere coming to recognize that overshadowing 
every consideration of social and economic policies is the threat of a 
managerial society. R. H. S. Crossman, in an essay entitled ‘‘To- 
wards a Philosophy of Socialism’’ says, for example : 


The planned economy and the centralisation of power are no longer 
socialist objectives. They are developing all over the world as the result of 
the Political Revolution, and the process is accelerated by the prevalence of war 
economy. The main task of socialism today is to prevent the concentration 
of power in the hands of either industrial management or the state bureaucracy 
—in brief, to distribute responsibility and so to enlarge freedom of choice.8 


It is not literally true, of course, even under totalitarian dic- 
tatorships, that a society is merely a congeries of interest groups 
unified through propaganda and the continuing threat of force. 
The closest approach to complete pluralism is in the field of inter- 
national relations (or the lack of them) where ‘‘in all times, kings, 
and persons of sovereign authority, because of their independency, 
are in continual jealousies, and in the state and posture of gladia- 
tors; having their weapons pointing, and their eyes fixed on one 
another.’’® And within any complex society there will oceur 
what Bentham called junctures of resistance which can only be 
dealt with by force. Our Civil War is a major example,—of which 
the present events in Little Rock are simply the latest episode. 
The normal situation, however, even with an issue so bitterly con- 
tested as desegregation, is one of mingled conflict and collaboration. 
Whether the result is defeat for one of the contenders or a com- 
promise, both sides will, in the ordinary course of affairs, eventually 
assent to the outcome. But acquiescence may be of two sorts: (1) 
when it is due to the impotence of one party and that party has 
refused to relinquish its claims, then what ensues is not a real 
settlement, but a truce; (2) when there is a settlement of the sort 
where each party has in fact relinquished or modified a part of 
its original claims, the result is a genuine compromise. A ‘‘com- 
promise’’ is a mutual promise to abide by a decision. It is govern- 
ment by consent. Real consent cannot be enforced; it must be 

8 New Fabian Essays (London, 1952), p. 27. 

® Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, ch. 13. 
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arrived at by negotiation. If this is the case, how does consent ever 
occur? There must be an implicit basis for it in the conflicting 
claims. Both parties to the conflict must have something they 
want in common. An over-arching loyalty, devotion to a common 
good, has been a governing factor in the negotiations. So far as 
this is the case, it is due to the fact that interest groups are not 
wholly isolated and independent. They are not in a state of nature, 
like ‘‘kings and persons of sovereign authority.’’ The basis for 
genuine compromise is the interpenetration of groups and a conse- 
quent diffusion of loyalties. It is the fact that in a complex society 
individuals normally belong to many different and differing groups 
which affords the natural basis for an ingression of the public 
interest. 

The argument that the method of intelligence (at its best scien- 
tific method) is inapplicable to social issues because each group has 
its problems but there is no common problem is therefore deficient 
in two respects: (1) it ignores consideration of a public interest 
by presuming a situation in which no one represents a public inter- 
est; (2) it presumes that the employment of scientific method by 
an interest group to ascertain the consequences of a policy as held 
prior to the inquiry can modify the policy in one way only, namely, 
that the group will now have a better conception of its own self- 
interest. 

The distinction between a private and a public interest is gener- 
ated, says Dewey, when important consequences of a transaction 
among individuals or groups extend to persons who do not directly 
share in the performance of the acts. ‘‘Those indirectly and 
seriously affected for good or for evil form a group distinctive 
enough to require recognition and a name. The name selected is 
The Public.’’?° The formation of a public and its intervention are 
a spontaneous response to these indirect consequences. There are, 
then, many instanees where a conflict between groups engages a 
counter-vailing power. And there are instances where the groups 
which are parties to the conflict are not wholly and passionately 
self-centered. Hume’s maxim, in politics treat every one as though 
he were a knave, is prudential,—it is not intended to be a state- 
ment of fact. If there were no one interested in the public good, 
if there were no loyalty to the commonweal, then talk of a public 
interest would be reducible to the coercion of two weaker groups ° 
by a stronger one. Whether that is true or not in any particular 
instance is a question of fact. Certainly few people not committed 
to an a priori view of human nature which entails the conclusion 
would say that an exclusive self-interest is usually or even often the 


10 The Public and Its Problems, p. 35. 
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fact. Every member of a faction (unless he be a fanatic) has a 
divided loyalty and a double aim. He is aware that his interest 
may be in conflict with a public interest and he wants to identify 
his interest if he can with the common good. 

Now suppose this person does employ scientific method to clarify 
his aim. What is likely to be the result? Intelligence being the 
capacity to see things as they are, the consequences discovered are 
not merely the direct ones but also the secondary ones. But these 
are the ones which disclose the public interest. Suppose now that 
as reasonable beings members of the group reconsider their original 
aims. These aims are now revised by taking into account the public 
good. Suppose two factions in conflict and that both do this. Will 
there not inevitably be a convergence in their aims? At the least, 
there should be, so far as a mutual concern with the public interest 
is involved, an overlapping of their aims; and so far as this ts the 
case, compromise will not be a mere agreement to split the difference 
but a recognition that the interests of each party are bound up with 
the larger interest of the public. 

If this is true, then there are, if not a common problem, at least 
two problems with elements in common. The compromise involved 
will be constructive—the outcome of what Professor Max Otto 
called ‘‘creative bargaining.’’ This does not mean that each party 
relinquishes its interests but that it revises its claims to bring 
them more nearly into line with the common interest. The com- 
mon problem which emerges is how to adjudicate the conflict of 
interests in a way that will, under the circumstances, promote an 
eventual harmony of all interests involved. 

Whether any one actually attempts to solve it or not, there is 
then a common problem, one which may be defined as that of de- 
termining the good of the situation taken as a whole. When 
courts adjudicate a conflict it is to this problem that, within the 
limitations set by a constitution, established rules of procedure, 
precedent, and statute, they address themselves. The problem is de- 
fined by taking all of the opposing interests (including the public’s 
interests) into consideration and estimating the probable result 
of alternative decisions as to which of these consequences should be 
allowed or denied. While the basic criterion of judgment is the 
public interest, this interest is itself complex,—it will normally 
include some part of the claims of the contending parties. The 
eventual decision will not therefore be a simple mechanical resolu- 
tion of claims as though they were the sum of so many vector 
quantities ; to suppose this is to revert to the notion that a com- 
promise is a division of the spoils, each party, including a group 
ealled the public, receiving shares proportional to their powers. 
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To equate might with right, even where public interests are in- 
cluded as a counter-vailing force, does not produce a mutual prom- 
ise to abide by a decision; what it produces is a decree requiring 
enforcement. Compromise is the result of considering these powers 
not as they are but as potentialities, of taking into account their 
consequences. It is only by reference to the future that an event- 
ual good of the situation as a whole can be determined and it is 
only the determination of that good which enables us to distin- 
guish in the present the rights from the wrongs of opposing claims. 

The answer to the criticism that Dewey’s theory of evaluation 
as he stated it applies to the instance of an individual confronted 
with a single and easily definable problem but not to the welter 
of opposed interests represented by social issues is that these 
divergent claims may be amalgamated by restating them in refer- 
ence to an over-arching claim, the public interest. If, as a party to 
the conflict, you have no concern for a solution of this common 
problem and are intent only on getting as much as you can of your 
own way, then the realization of a common good is not your prob- 
lem and has no prescriptive foree. If your concerns, however, 
transcend your particular claims as member of an interest group, 
you will in some degree feel the prescriptive character of the com- 
mon good and recognize an element of rightfulness in counterclaims. 
And if all interests are fully and adequately represented and 
exercise a degree of influence proportional to their importance, 
then the result of calm deliberation and rational decision will be 
ordinarily as close to the public interest as we can hope to get. 

It is, then, by reference to a public interest that what is right 
ean be defined. One ought to acquiesce in and also endeavor to 
help achieve the public good. If it is asked why this is true the 
answer is that to be human is to be a member of some social organi- 
zation and to be within a social organization is tpso facto to have 
commitments which engender both privileges and _ obligations. 
These commitments are the objective basis of duty. 

This is where Professor Allport’s ‘‘serious difficulty’’ comes 
in. And this is why Dewey is right in calling it as such a practical 
difficulty. Remember that Professor Allport says: 

The question is then how to reconcile personality as an ethical end with 
the inevitable increase in the number of special publics that include mere 
segments of the personality and never the whole. In advocating the face-to- 
face community Dewey is on solid enough ground; but such a totally inelusive 


community cannot be achieved by the multiplication of partial publics sepa- 
rated in space. 


What this comes to is an assertion that something more than a 
congeries of special publics is needed to impel people toward a 
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common good. Several factors operate here: one, as has been 
pointed out, is that the interests of competing groups may overlap; 
another is that the individual may simultaneously be a member of 
groups whose ostensible aims are incompatible. For example, 
some one belonging to a trade union and also to a consumer’s ¢co- 
operative may find himself supporting antagonistic aims. Allport 
and Dewey would agree that this is not enough. What is needed, 
if the method of intelligence is to have a chance, is greater motiva- 
tion than these two factors can supply for the subordination of 
special interests by an allegiance to the common good. 

If the moral test of any society is the adequacy of the group 
to its members, its ability to allow for the development of a multi- 
tude of associations which will satisfy personal differences and 
promote the growth of individuality, then democracy, as we desire 
it, is not merely a political form. The Great Society may be, to 
use Elton Mayo’s terms, either monophasic or polyphasic. A 
friend of mine re-visiting Germany some time after Hitler came to 
power found that many people whom he knew well were not really 
afraid to discuss political issues with him,—they simply weren’t 
interested. With a shrug they would dismiss his questions, saying, 
‘**T’ve really no opinion, the Fiihrer is taking care of that!’’ A 
republican form of government can also degenerate into bureaucracy 
above with apathy below. 

The working definition of a truly democratic society is: one 
in which there is a maximum diffusion of responsibility. Not, of 
course, wholesale dispersion, for the optimum degree of responsi- 
bility is proportional to the welfare of the individual and to his 
capacity for participation in the management of social affairs. 
The problem is then, as Dewey says, ‘‘to know what kind of culture 
is so free in itself that it conceives and begets political freedom as 
its accompaniment and consequence.’’'? In such a culture ‘‘de- 
mocracy is a way of personal life’’; it ‘‘ provides a moral standard 
for personal conduct.’’!* That standard is the common good. 

The democratic standard of culture can be achieved in a face- 
to-face society ; and it is only in such a society that one ean breed 
an enlightened allegiance to the best interests of the community 
as a whole. It is being a member of the community which makes 
one realize the need to reconcile diverse loyalties. 

To achieve an organic union of freedom with authority we must 
somehow counteract the trend to totalitarianism by decentralizing 
the control of our large-scale institutions. But even decentralizing 


11 Freedom and Culture, p. 6. 
12 Tbid., p. 130. 
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the control of large-scale organizations such as political parties, 
farm organizations, and trade unions will not be enough. It must 
be a form of decentralization which involves functioning within 
such large-scale organizations as members of a local community. 
Is, then, the attainment of any real measure of democracy a 
utopian ideal? Or, can practicable means of working toward it 
be discovered? Unless the means are found and applied, more 
democracy than we now have cannot be achieved, and what democ- 
racy we do have will not endure. 


Gat KENNEDY 
AMHERST COLLEGE 


MORAL OBLIGATION IN PROCESS PHILOSOPHY 


HE purpose of this paper is to examine the nature of moral 
obligation from the perspective of process philosophy by 
showing how this philosophy may deal with two specific problems 
in the moral life: first, the problem of choices which involve the 
doing of evil; and second, the aspect of temporal spread in the 
situations which require moral decision. It is an implicit concern 


of the paper to show that ethics is inseparable from metaphysics. 
One way a metaphysical perspective may justify itself is to show 
that it can illuminate problems of moral decision. 


I 
My presuppositions are the following: 


1. Everything actual is a concrete process. That is, every 
moment of its being involves reference to a past from which there 
is a route of inheritance, and a future which involves possibilities. 
Everything actual has a structure which relates it to the past, to 
other entities, and to the future. 

2. God is the supreme actuality by virtue of which there is a 
world of finite concrete actualities held together in a societal rela- 
tionship exhibiting order, relatedness, and definiteness. 

3. God’s essential nature, here called his primordial nature, is 
the realm of ordered possibilities. It is abstract, and therefore 
never exhaustive of any achieved actuality or state of God’s own 
being. 

4. God’s primordial nature involves the integrity of his vision 
of the Good; that is, it involves an order and gradation of value. 
God is that function in the world by virtue of which every occasion 
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is either positively or negatively related to the possibility of in- 
crease of value. 

5. Increase of value is the enlargement of the scope and depth 
of community of actualities. It involves depth of feeling-aware- 
ness including qualitative richness, ordered harmony, appreciative 
communion, and creative advance. Creative advance is the bring- 
ing of new structures of value to the enrichment of established 
orders. It may involve displacement of the old. 

6. Some creatures have freedom to make decisions which take 
into account alternative possibilities for future actualization of 
value, or which involve destruction of value. 


II 


From the standpoint of these assumptions the following state- 
ments follow with respect to the nature of moral obligation: 


1. Moral obligation is the claim of possible good upon the free 
decision of any creature who is able to consider the effect of his 
action in relation to that good. 

2. God is the source of moral obligation since God is the sole 
reality by virtue of which there is a unified structure of possible 
good in any situation. 

3. There is a double aspect of moral obligation derived from 
the two aspects of God’s being: 

(a) There is the absolute obligation derived from the integrity 
of God’s aim for the creatures. This means that freedom should 
always be used toward the actualization of the wider, more complete 
creative order of good. This obligation is absolute, eternal, and 
in its essential nature does not change. It is implied in every 
moral choice; and it means that principles of moral action cannot 
be derived from the analysis of particular historical processes 
alone. Beyond the definable possibilities of any specific historical 
situation there stretches the inexhaustible possibility of completion 
in a wider frame of reference, and that frame of reference ulti- 
mately lies in the vision of God. 

This position agrees with Immanuel Kant that there are abso- 
lute moral requirements implied in human freedom, and with the 
platonists that the Form of the Good gives the final law to all being. 

But there is also a radical difference from these philosophies. 
The structure of the absolute good is abstract. It is an order of 
possibilities which does not exhaust the nature of its exemplification 
in‘any concrete actuality, not even in the being of God. 

Therefore, the second aspect (b) of moral obligation is the re- 
quirement for the concrete appraisal of the historical situation in 
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which decisions are taken. What we ought to do here and now can 
never be derived solely from the statement of principles, whether 
ultimate principles or derivative ones. Moral decision is a re- 
sponse to the concrete working of God in a situation riddled with 
the ambiguities of historical good and evil, and with the mysteries 
of as yet unapprehended qualities and possibilities. 

Therefore, the nature of moral obligation has to be stated in 
a somewhat more complex way. It includes the obligation to par- 
ticipate in the present situation by making such decisions as will 
reflect both basic integrity of aim, and relationship to the concretely 
given. Thus there is an absolute moral obligation to do more than 
acknowledge and obey moral principles, though that is never set 
aside. There is the absolute obligation to make decisions which 
bring the good into actuality in those present processes within 
which one stands. 

It follows that there is in every moral decision an aspect which 
transcends all prediction of what, concretely, will be required. 
Ethical behavior is genuinely creative in that the very act of deci- 
sion brings into being a concrete good which cannot be wholly pre- 
dicted or recognized on the basis of any vision of abstract pos- 
sibilities, not even the divine vision itself, though nothing the 
creatures can do can affect the ultimate unity and integrity of the 
divine vision. In the strange words of the book of Genesis: it is 
after the world is created that God declares it good. 


III 


There are endless problems in elaborating a moral doctrine (in- 
cluding the relation of ‘‘moral’’ value to other kinds of values). 
I shall try to show that this position can cope with the problems 
involved in two special aspects of the moral life. Any moral theory 
must prove itself by showing its relevance to specific choices. In- 
deed, one advantage which may be claimed for the present posi- 
tion is that it anticipates an infinite series of situations involving 
moral choices which have their unpredictable aspects. Moral 
theorists will always have new problems to solve. 

The first problem dealt with here is that which concerns the 
choices in which acceptance of the doing of positive evil seems 
necessary in order to preserve any good. The problem is so clearly 
stated by Dr. Henry N. Wieman from a perspective closely related 
to the one here developed, that I refer to his analysis in The Source 
of Human Good. In discussing types of evil, Dr. Wieman ana- 
lyzes the role of ‘‘ protective hierarchies’’ in human society. 

Hierarchical structures in government, economic life, and sys- 
tems of status and privilege, including those which make possible 
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the intellectual life, represent an ordering of life ‘‘which is a hard 
necessity, but it is evil’’ (p. 118). ‘‘It is necessary to enable the 
creative event to produce the richest fulfillment of value with those 
most capable of engaging in that kind of communication. It is 
evil because it imposes upon many an undue protection from pain 
and discomfort; upon some an undue fatigue from hard labor 

. and so on’’ (pp. 119-120). 

The moral problem here is a difficult one; but I do not see how 
it can be left just where Dr. Wieman leaves it. For he holds that 
the absolute obligation is to give oneself to the transforming power 
of the creative event or process (p. 124). Yet the maintenance of 
the hierarchies is essential to the working of the event itself. How 
can anything be necessary to the working of the creative process 
which is not ingredient in that process itself? The obligation 
which God lays upon the world is the fulfillment of all the condi- 
tions necessary to the achievement of his creative aim. If one of 
those necessities is the device of the protective hierarchy, then 
surely in a concrete situation there is an obligation to respect that 
element of value in the hierarchy. It cannot be simply evil. It 
is certainly ambiguous in relation to good and evil, but not sheer 
evil. I am not sure but what my conclusion here coincides with Mr. 
Wieman’s regarding the practical obligation to respect the func- 
tion of the hierarchies; but once this obligation is recognized it 
seems to me to have implications for the doctrine of how God works 
in the world. This cannot be restricted to that ‘‘high peak of 
creative transformation [which] will continue to soar far above 
the mass of people with only a few finding a place there’’ (p. 124). 
God is also involved in more humdrum tasks. Whatever consti- 
tutes a necessity for man constitutes in some way a necessity for 
God also insofar as God is involved in promoting human good. 

This position does not in any way relieve us of the problem of 
dealing with moral choices in ambiguous situations. That there 
are such ambiguities in which, so far as we can see, any choice in- 
volves at least the risk of evil and perhaps the certainty of it, is 
certainly recognized by Mr. Wieman. Some way must be found to 
assert the absolute element in moral obligation and yet to take ac- 
count of such ambiguity. Otherwise moral obligation is split up 
among the conflicting claims of alternative values. Love is torn 
apart into sacrificial and mutual love; justice and brotherhood are 
made mutually exclusive opposites. 

The doctrine of process philosophy that the absolute obligation 
to participate in the integrity of God’s aim toward the fuller good 
also involves the obligation to reckon with the concrete possibilities 
in actual processes, throws some light on the moral problem here. 
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It may be that actualization is always involved in the ambigui- 
ties of good and evil. For one consideration, every advance in- 
cludes a possible risk of new evil. The most honest moral intention 
can create a new situation riddled with evil. But we need not 
point only to cases where the purity of our motives might be as- 
sumed. We have to recognize the possibility that every choice we 
make is tainted with an interest either in self-satisfaction or self- 
destruction which cannot stand before the claim of God upon us. 
But if this be the case, then it is our moral obligation to recognize 
our actual state, to allow for it, and to make our moral choices in the 
light of our self-knowledge with its confession of the evil that we 
do. Since our self-knowledge is not complete, our confession of it 
can never be. But there are degrees. When one who wields 
power submits his judgments to a wider criticism, he may be 
acknowledging that his own bias needs such a corrective. We have 
no moral obligation to act as if we were morally incorruptible. 
Quite the contrary, we have an absolute obligation to make decisions 
which take account of our own fallibility. 

This is not not to deny but rather to underline the tragic prob- 
lem of the necessities of our existence such as those imposed by 
decisions concerning the development of weapons which potentially 
can destroy the whole human race. But it is to hold that moral 
obligation is not set aside by these necessities; rather it is a service 
of the creative event to make decisions in the light of whatever 
wisdom we can muster about the concrete factors, and to do with 
them what expresses, however obliquely, the affirmation of the 
wider and deeper good which God is creating. 


IV 


A second aspect of the problem of moral obligation has to do 
with the fact that what we decide about is, in every case, not a 
static situation, but a process. This becomes clear in thé analysis 
of the dilemmas just discussed; for part of the problem of the 
‘*necessities’’ has to do with questions of the outcome of a historic 
process. Necessary for what end? for how long? with what 
result? All these are questions which are pertinent to moral choice. 

In the view of process philosophy every moral decision is itself 
a process and involves a relationship to the ‘‘becoming”’ of other 
actualities. Here some of the deepest perplexity of moral choice 
arises, for we cannot see the end of our actions; and we are dealing 
with realities which do not disclose their full being to us except 
through the spread of time. Since there are no discernible limits 


to the future in which our actions may have some relevance, we are 
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obligated to ask about the effects of our acts ‘‘in the long run’’; 
but how long is this? 

I suggest that we begin the analysis here with some aspects of 
the effect of the time dimension on specific moral choices where we 
can within limits take account of the historic route along which 
our choices lie. A concrete example is at hand in the recent deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court bearing upon the desegregation of public 
schools. Professor Edmond Cahn has pointed out the significance 
of the method of handling the case and its decision. Having made 
its decision the court allowed time for consideration of means of 
~plementing it. In its second decision, after hearing arguments 
concerning implementation, the Court revealed a preference for 
‘an effective gradual adjustment’’; and took account of possible 
differences of timing in local situations. It is in this decision that 
the District Courts are ordered to proceed toward the abolition of 
racial discrimination in the schools ‘‘with all deliberate speed.’’ 
The qualifying word, ‘‘deliberate,’’ surely contains a moral injunc- 
tion to hold to the goal; but also to move with a certain caution to- 
ward the taking of specific steps. 

Professor Cahn’s comments on the principle involved here are 
highly pertinent to the analysis of moral problems in the perspec- 
tive of process philosophy. He points out the important difference 
between ‘‘time when’’ something is to be done and ‘‘time during 
which.’” And he says: ‘‘the duration or ‘time during which’ a 
transaction occurs is one of the critical dimensions of the transac- 
tion itself. Frequently its inmost nature is determined by how 
long it lasts... .. Duration is a moral dimension.’’ Thus the 
Supreme Court found that duration could be inserted as a wedge 
between ‘‘either and or.’”? 

There are, of course, factors involved in every legal decision 
which go beyond the range of any moral theory. What ‘‘deliber- 
ate speed’’ means in the language of the Supreme Court will have 
to be argued and determined by lawyers and courts within their 
frame of reference. But the moral problem here is clear. It is the 
question of the way in which the timing of any action is related to 
our obligation to perform it. That moral theory has had so little to 
say about this problem is a puzzling fact. It is John Dewey pre- 
éminently in contemporary philosophy who has pointed out how 
sterile and irrelevant much traditional discussion of the means- 
ends relationship has been, precisely because the continuum of 
concrete process in which means and ends function has been over- 
looked. 


1 Edmond Cahn, The Moral Decision, Indiana University Press, 1955, pp. 


sais aac 
274-277. 
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In the perspective of process philosophy the fact that moral 
principles are guides to action within processes is a fundamental 
aspect of the whole viewpoint. To insist on decision according 
to principle without reference to the historic routes of becoming in 
the lives of those affected is irresponsible. ‘‘Insistence on birth at 
the wrong season is the trick of evil,’’ says Whitehead (Process and 
Reality, p. 341). In a sense this doctrine lends itself to a certain 
conservatism in personal and social ethics; ‘‘take your time,’’ 
‘‘don’t rush me,”’ ‘‘let it work itself out’’ are homely moral 
maxims with a wisdom greater than much arbitrary moralizing. 

But the principle is equally valid that the concrete nature of 
process requires action ‘‘before it is too late.’’ Historic processes 
which lead to monstrous evil can be arrested at a certain point, 
beyond which there is no return. To fail to act at the point 
where arrest is possible may be the great moral error, no matter 
how heroic the too late attack may be. It also is clear that there 
are times and seasons for the beginning of relationships, in individ- 
ual and social histories, when to fail to seize the right time means 
to lose all hope for that future good. 

There is a further reply to be made to the criticism that this 
view can become a rationale for an indefinite postponement of 
deliberate social change. One hears it said: ‘‘in another genera- 
tion we will have public school integration; but not now.’’ But 
in the view here being defended there is always a question of the 
integrity of the fundamental aim. Moral obligation means pres- 
ent identification with a line of creative advance, or resistance to 
an evil tendency. The fundamental decision, made in the core 
of the personality, may not be observable in overt action at once; 
but the decision is there. To refuse the basic decision by postpon- 
ing to some future generation or situation the actual crisis is mor- 
ally self-destructive. 

There will always be some consequences of decision, even if 
they affect only the inner structure of the personality. In a social 
universe they also begin to affect the network of relationships in 
which one stands. It should be pointed out that the view here 
taken does not exclude the possibility of a situation where nothing 
whatever can be done except the expression of the integrity of an 
absolute aim. There are situations created in which it is too late 
for anyone to do anything to arrest the historic developments which 
lead to catastrophe. The only moral requirement may be simply 
recognition of the realities and personal acknowledgment of the 
absolute will to the good which resides in God. 

The recognition of such situations underlies much of the ex- 
istentialist ethics. The alternatives often seem to be either sheer 
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witness to integrity when no significant moral choice is possible, or 
reliance on the creativity of the personal decision beyond all rules 
and norms. We need not deny such situations; but the decisions 
taken within them are still taken within the context of the historic 
life of a community and they have their consequences for the new 
orders of existence as yet unknown. 


Vv 


Process philosophy offers a metaphysics and theory of value 
which holds together absoluteness of moral obligation with acknowl- 
edgement of the creative and the tragic factors which attend 
ethical decision in an unfinished world. 


DanieL D. WILLIAMS 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YoRK 





A CRITICISM OF MR. A. J. AYER’S REVISED ACCOUNT 
OF MORAL JUDGMENTS 


I 


R. A. J. AYER, in his book, Philosophical Essays,’ attempts 

to give a more adequate account of moral judgments than 
he gave in his earlier book, Language, Truth and Logic. The 
present article will offer criticisms of this new account, in the 
hope that such a discussion will lead to a still more adequate 
theory about moral judgments. 


II 


Mr. Ayer begins with a revision of his famous chapter in the 
1936 Language, Truth and Logic. He still wants to maintain that 
ethical judgments are neither true nor false, that they are not 
strictly statements, and that there are no ethical facts (pp. 231- 
232). He now admits that these doctrines are ‘‘incorrect’’ in 
relation to ‘‘the English language,’’ that is, ordinary language. 
He thinks ordinary language can be corrected and he recommends 
‘fa new way of speaking’’ (p. 232) which he thinks is ‘‘ preferable’’ 
in relation to clarity (p. 233). 

1 London and New York, Macmillan, 1954, Chapter 9, ‘‘On the Analysis 


of Moral Judgments.’’ Except for occasional references in footnotes, this 
article will be confined to a discussion of Mr. Ayer’s Philosophical Essays. 
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Can we talk ‘‘ordinary language’’ while rejecting an important 
part of it? Of course we can clarify ambiguities of that language, 
as when we distinguish the word ‘‘or’’ as used to mean ‘‘one but 
not both’’ from that word as used to mean ‘‘at least one and 
possibly both.’? When we make these distinctions, we clarify 
ordinary language but we do not deny any part of what ordinary 
language treats as disjunction. We cannot properly deny a major 
part of ordinary language and still claim to be operating within it. 
If we want to depart thus from ordinary language, we are in- 
tellectually obligated to construct a system with its own clarified 
language, with its own foundations, and with studies of con- 
sistency and comprehensiveness for that system. Moreover, such 
a system will have ‘‘ practical decisions,’’ in Carnap’s language, as 
to the rules, or assumptions, or methods for constructing the 
system. What is within such a system will have different logical 
characteristics from what is without it in the practical decisions 
concerning the system. All of these points are disregarded by Mr. 
Ayer with very questionable consequences. 


Ill 


Mr. Ayer admits that we give reasons for our moral judgments. 
He points out correctly that the reasons given for moral judgments 
do not support them ‘‘logically’’ or formally (p. 236). I think 
he means that there is no deductive implication or entailment 
from a reason for a moral judgment to the moral judgment. ‘This 
statement is correct. A non-moral assertion or statement does 
not strictly imply or entail a moral assertion or statement. 

If there can be no deduction of moral assertions from non- 
moral assertions, can there be a non-deductive relation between 
them? Usually it is said that what is non-deductive is inductive, 
but Ayer uses the word ‘‘scientific’’ instead (p. 236). He cor- 
rectly asserts that the passage from reasons to moral judgment is 
not the same as scientific proof. I assume he is thinking mainly 
of the natural sciences here. Then he says, ‘‘There is no pro- 
cedure of examining the value of the facts, as distinct from ex- 
amining the facts themselves’’ (p. 237). His conclusion is that 
reasons are merely expressive or influential. 

The issue thus becomes a question of whether there is any 
logical relation other than deductive on the one hand and scientific 
(or inductive, as other thinkers would say) on the other hand. 
Clearly, being non-deductive does not imply or entail being sci- 
entific or inductive. Here is a question which cannot be settled 
by an incomplete disjunction. If there are other forms of trust- 
worthy thinking which do not fall within Mr. Ayer’s incomplete 
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dichotomy of deductive versus ‘‘scientific,’’ then it will be neces- 
sary to study these other forms and see how they can deal with 
moral judgments. 


IV 


The argument of this article is not that there must be a ‘‘third 
logic’’ (a logic of the heart or a logic of the will); it is rather 
that we need a deeper consideration of the entire problem. What 
is reasonable thinking? John Dewey ? discussed reflective thought 
and inquiry in former days, but the problem needs fresh examina- 
tion in the light of contemporary thought. In everyday thought 
or language, we use methods of reflective inquiry and argument 
which may use deduction or induction as parts of the argument 
but which cannot be reduced to either one or both. Moreover, in 
the construction of systems or theories, there are ways of thinking 
which involve something more than deductive or inductive thought. 

The generally admitted fact that moral judgments differ from 
judgments in deductive or symbolic logic, and also from judg- 
ments in inductive or experimenta! science needs to be studied 
freshly in the light of recent theories that there are ‘‘ presuppo- 
sitions’’ or ‘‘ practical decisions’’ which deal with the construction 
of scientific theories or systems. This account has been given by 
Carnap, Feigl, Quine, and Wick. 

Mr. H. Feigl has raised the question of whether we must dis- 
tinguish between validation and vindication of our ‘‘ultimate 
presuppositions.’’ He contrasts ethical systems with various logi- 
eal and scientific systems.* Then he asks, ‘‘Are the justifying 
principles of knowledge, i.e., the principles of deductive and in- 
ductive logic, as undemonstrable and as much lacking uniqueness 
as are the norms of moral judgment ?’’ * 

Mr. R. Carnap® has discussed the difference between what 


2J. Dewey, How We Think, first edition (New York, Holt, 1910), Chapter 
6; second edition (New York, Holt, 1953), Chapter 7; Logic, The Theory of 
Inquiry (New York, Holt, 1938), especially Chapters 6 and 9. Of course 
Dewey was influenced by the earlier thought of C. S. Peirce. 

3H. Feigl, ‘‘De Principiis Non Disputandum ... ?’’ in Philosophical 
Analysis, edited by Max Black (Cornell University Press, 1950), pp. 119-156. 

4H. Feigl, ‘‘ Validation and Vindication, An Analysis of the Nature and 
the Limits of Ethical Argument,’’ in Readings in Ethical Theory, edited by 
W. Sellars and J. Hospers (New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952), pp. 
667-680, especially, p. 674. 

5R. Carnap, ‘‘Empiricism, Semantics, and Ontology,’’ in Revue inter- 
nationale de Philosophie, Vol. 4 (1950), pp. 20-40, especially pp. 21-22, and 
36. For an earlier discussion see R. Carnap, ‘‘Testability and Meaning,’’ 
Philosophy of Science, Vol. 3 (1936), pp. 419-471, and Vol. 4 (1937), pp. 1-40. 
For a still earlier discussion about physical theory, see Pierre Duhem, La 
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is within an accepted framework of science and what is about the 
framework. He argues that assertions within an accepted frame- 
work are true or false but that the acceptance of the framework 
is not true or false.* Again, Mr. Carnap in his book The Con- 
tinuum of Inductive Methods’ argues that there must be a 
‘*practical decision’’ as to the assumptions on which inductive 
methods must be based. 

Mr. Willard Quine discusses the guiding principles which are 
involved in our ‘‘acceptance of an ontology.’’* He says, ‘‘We 
adopt, at least insofar as we are reasonable, the simplest conceptual 
scheme into which the disordered fragments or raw experience can 
be fitted and arranged’’ (p. 16). He expresses agreement with 
Carnap’s theory quoted above but ‘‘only on the proviso that the 
same be conceded regarding scientific hypotheses generally’’ (p. 
45). 

Mr. Ayer himself writes about ‘‘recommending a new way of 
speaking’’ (p. 232) and says that it is ‘‘preferable’’ to treat moral 
judgments as not being true or false. But to justify this proposal 
he needs to construct a system and to discuss the logical status 
of the presuppositions or decisions about the system as well as 
the status of statements or propositions within the system. Since 
we do give reasons for moral judgments, we can give an account 
of these reasons. Moreover, we can study what is the relation 
between the decisions which are involved in constructing a moral 
system and the decisions which are involved in constructing a 
non-moral system or theory. If both types of decisions are practi- 
cal rather than descriptive or cognitive (in one meaning), what 
is thereby implied about the relation of moral judgments to non- 
moral judgments? 

I conclude that trustworthy thinking involves more than Mr. 
Ayer recognizes when he says moral judgments are not to be 
considered true or false because they do not fit into his incomplete 
disjunction of deductive versus scientific. So he has not shown 





Théorie Physique, Son Objet—Sa Structure (Paris, 1906, second edition, 
1914), especially Part II, Ch. 6 and Ch. 7. 

6 Mr. Warner A. Wick was one of the first philosophers to call attention 
to the implications of such a doctrine as that advanced by Mr. Carnap and 
Mr. Feigl. In ‘‘The ‘Political’ Philosophy of Logical Empiricism’’ (Philo- 
sophical Studies, Vol. 3, 1951, pp. 49-57), he points out that this doctrine 
makes pragmatics more basic than syntax or semantics and that a philosophy 
of the practical must be formulated. 

7R. Carnap, The Continuum of Inductive Methods (University of Chicago, 
1952), especially pp. 53-55. 

sW. V. O. Quine, From a Logical Point of View (Harvard University 
Press, 1953), pp. 16-19. 
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that moral judgments and their reasons must be merely expressive 
or influential without rational or reasonable support. 


V 


Mr. Ayer next argues that a moral judgment is directive 
rather than descriptive, at least in its primary use. He takes 
as an example a murder case. A complete description of the 
murder might include some reference to the moral judgments or 
attitudes of the participants in the case. But a subsequent judg- 
ment by an outsider as to whether the homicide was right or wrong, 
justified or unjustified, does not add any further features to the 
account of the murder. Mr. Ayer then argues that a description 
of the murder case does not include reference to any alleged value 
qualities such as ‘‘good’’ or ‘‘bad,’’ or ‘‘right’’ or ‘‘wrong.’’ 
These terms in their basic meaning are not capable of descriptive 
definitions, and there is no simple and objective ‘‘good’’ or ‘‘bad’’ 
to be known by intuition as attaching itself to the features of the 
murder case. 

Therefore, Mr. Ayer concludes that since a moral judgment, 
at least in its basic use, does not describe any feature of the case, 
there is only one alternative left. Moral judgments merely ‘‘de- 
termine attitudes’? (p. 237). He rejects his 1936 statement that 
moral judgments are ‘‘merely expressive of certain feelings, feel- 
ings of approval or disapproval,’’ as an ‘‘over-simplication’”’ (p. 
238). His present view seems to be that moral judgments may 
both express attitudes and influence the attitudes either of the 
speaker or of others. 

The above argument is valid only if it is a complete dis- 
junction. The disjunction would be, either moral judgments give 
descriptions of the features of the case, or they merely express 
or influence attitudes. Mr. Ayer seems to think there are no 
other alternatives. One alternative would be that moral judg- 
ments involve reference to some system of rules, principles, cri- 
teria, or standards by which moral judgments may be justified. Of 
course there would be the question of whether or not this system 
needs justification, and if so, what is involved in its justification. 
But since the same situation arises with respect to the basic 
justifications of a system of non-moral judgments, the question 
is left wide-open as to whether or not moral judgments differ in 
this respect from non-moral judgments. 

I conclude that, if one does not want to indulge in an in- 
complete disjunction, this argument by Mr. Ayer leaves the case 
entirely open. The question is: What are the other alterna- 
tives? 
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In his analysis of the nature of moral judgments, Mr. Ayer 
gives no adequate account of what a systematic ethical theory 
might be and what light it might throw on his theories. It is 
true that he has a later chapter on Bentham’s Utilitarianism, 
which I will mention in the next section. But in his considera- 
tion of basic problems he makes only two short references to 
systematic ethics. He argues that moral judgments always con- 
cern rules dealing with classes of actions and that they may involve 
Utilitarian aspects which seem to be descriptive but are not merely 
such. 

Mr. Ayer says that ‘‘an action or situation is morally evalu- 
ated always as an action or a situation of a certain kind’’ (p. 237). 
It is something repeatable and it is of a certain type (p. 237). 
These statements represent either one of two possible theories. 
One theory is that all judgments commonly considered to be moral 
judgments are concerned with general rules or the application of 
such rules to individual actions. The other theory is that we 
stipulate that only such judgments are moral. On either theory, 
we need to consider both some facts and some theoretical distinc- 
tions. The facts are that every action or situation is unique and 
differs in some respects from every other one. Reflective thought 
can classify several instances as having some similar or identical 
characteristics or set of characteristics. Then these instances can 
be treated according to a common rule. But here we have not 
merely what Mr. Ayer treats as psychological expression or in- 
fluence, but the beginning of the application of reflective thought 
to these instances. Appeal is made to the rational principle of 
consistency. In everyday life, this is an informal logic of ethical 
thinking. But before we reduce all morality to rules, we must 
make some distinctions. Many years ago, John Dewey formulated 
a distinction between moral rules and moral principles.? Further 
analysis is needed here, but it is approximately adequate to say 
that moral rules may describe a set of actions in non-moral terms 
and then apply the same moral predicate to every instance of 
that set. On the other hand, a moral principle involves a method 
of thinking and criteria or justifications for decisions. We have to 
decide whether to have a rule about some situations or to leave 
them for individual decisions. If we decide we need a rule, then 
we must decide what rule and why. If rules conflict, we must fre- 
quently have principles for deciding what to do. Although some 


9 Ethics, by J. Dewey and J. H. Tufts, first edition (New York, Holt, 
1908), Part II, pp. 326-335; second edition (1932), Part II, pp. 304-313. 
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justifiable exceptions to general rules can be formulated as sub- 
ordinate rules, we must often use principles for deciding whether 
a specific situation requires an exception to a generally correct 
rule. 

Turning from the formulation of rules, Mr. Ayer next intro- 
duces a phase of Utilitarian or consequential ethics. He points 
out that if Bentham defines ‘‘right’’ as ‘‘conducive to the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number,’’ this is a descriptive but not 
an ethical meaning. He agrees with Mr. Stevenson that ‘‘it 
covertly lays down an ethical standard’’ (pp. 244-245). No 
normative conclusion follows from any mere description (p. 241). 
Morality makes ‘‘some claim upon us’’ (p. 241). The moral 
judgment (in Utilitarianism) that happiness is to be maximized 
is not a statement of fact but a ‘‘recommendation’’ (p. 245). 

Mr. Ayer’s argument is partially correct. Its defect is that 
he fails to see that any system of thought will have a ‘‘decision’’ 
or ‘‘recommendation’’ about the system. The intellectual status 
of these decisions or recommendations is different from the status 
of statements within the system. But this distinction between the 
bases of a system and the contents of a system holds both for 
ethical systems and for non-ethical systems such as deductive or 
inductive logic, scientific systems, indeed for all systems so far 
as I can understand their nature. If this is the case, then surely 
we need to formulate an ethical system, set forth the decisions 
or recommendations on which it is based, and show the relation 
between the basis of the system and the contents of the system. 
Then we are ready to compare this relation concerning an ethical 
system with the corresponding relations concerning non-ethical 
systems. 

In short, Mr. Ayer treats each instance of a moral judgment 
as a decision or recommendation without regard to the need for 
an adequate system of ethical judgments. 


Vil 


One way of clarifying this issue may be found by restating 
the bases of an ethical system so as to show that these bases 
involve a decision or choice, but one which may be defended as 
rational or reasonable. Let us take Utilitarianism—not in the 
early form which it had from John Locke to Jeremy Bentham, and 
not in the eclectic form developed by J. S. Mill, but in its simple, 
modern form as re-stated by Mr. G. E. Moore in the first two 
chapters of his Ethics. This Utilitarianism is an attempt to con- 
struct a consistent and comprehensive technical system, though 
in ordinary language with refinements in it. 
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A decision has to be made, though one that is considered 
reasonable or justifiable.° The decision is to accept relative 
amounts of happiness (strictly, greater surpluses of happiness over 
misery, or smaller surpluses of misery over happiness, and so 
forth, as the Hedonists determine the hedonic scale) as a claim 
on reasonable action. Formulae are established relating happi- 
ness and misery to ethical predicates such as good and bad, better 
and worse, right and wrong. Many recent writers—including 
Mr. Ayer—have pointed out that these ethical foundations are 
not cognized generalizations independent of moral attitudes. As 
Mr. Ayer points out (pp. 231-232), ordinary language and the 
editors of dictionaries would regard the basic assertions of 
Utilitarian doctrines as true or false ones. Now if we want to 
depart drastically from ordinary language we must have a tech- 
nical language within a system. The argument for the system and 


the explanation of the system must be initially in ordinary lan- 
guage. 


Within a technical system assertions will be true or false 
according to the requirements of the system. The decision as to 
how the system is to be developed cannot be exclusively within 
the system. Consequently the meanings of true and false within 
the technical system cannot be applied to the assumptions and pre- 


suppositions made in deciding on the system. 

We must distinguish three levels. 

1. What is true or false in ordinary language. Mr. Ayer 
admits that ethical judgments are true or false here. 

2. What is true or false within a formulated system. Mr. 
Ayer gives no argument that ethical judgments could not be true 
or false within an ethical system. 

3. At the basis of a system there will be ‘‘practical deci- 
sions,’’ assumptions or presuppositions, procedures, and methods. 
Of course these could not conform to the requirements of truth 
or falsehood within such a system. They are sometimes called 
justified, validated, vindicated, or warranted. Mr. Ayer gives no 
argument to show that the basis of an ethical system differs from 
the basis of a logical, mathematical, or scientific system. If there 
is a difference, it needs to be specified and described or explained. 

It is probable that we should make a similar three-fold classifi- 


10It must be admitted that classical writers on Utilitarian ethics have 
not used the distinction between the decisions about a system and the state- 
ments within the system. But of course this distinction has been clearly 
made only in very recent years. However, once this distinction has been 
made, it can easily be applied to any system of ethics. I might add that I 
do not share Mr. Ayer’s preference for Utilitarian ethics; it is time that we 
had a better system of ethics. 
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cation of ‘‘reasons’’ or ‘‘justifications’’ (1) as occurring in ordi- 
nary language, (2) as used within a technical system, and (3) 
as used about the decisions or presuppositions at the basis of a 
system. 

Mr. Ayer and others seem to be correct in insisting that the 
assertions within the system of Utilitarianism will have no ‘‘claim’’ 
on moral thought or moral action unless the decisions on which 
Utilitarianism rests are accepted. As decisions without the sys- 
tem, they are not to be considered true or false within the system, 
though re-statements of the results of these decisions as assertions 
may be considered true or false within the system. 

What is the status of decisions made about the system? If 
with Mr. Feigl we say they are or are not vindicated, if with Mr. 
Dewey we say they are or are not warranted, or if we say they 
are or are not rational or reasonable, what is to be thought of 
these decisions? They lead to assertions that seem to be believed. 
In ordinary language and thought some of these assertions are 
called true or false. If one set of them is accepted, the system 
based upon them, such as Utilitarianism, may contain true or 
false assertions as determined within the system. We need an 
accepted set of terms for these decisions, whether the decisions 
are about logic, empirical science, or ethics. Perhaps a decision 
as to the methods or principles for developing an ethical system is 
different from a decision concerning logic or natural science. But 
what is the difference? 

A system and its bases may be criticized or justified with 
many well-known criteria. It is obvious that we use such criteria 
as (1) consistency, (2) comprehensiveness, (3) simplicity, and 
(4) fruitfulness, for testing or judging any system. The criterion 
of verification needs further study as to exactly what theories 
are subject to it and also as to exactly how it is to be defined. 
Of course further study may show many other criteria. 

With these criteria or standards, any system, whether ethical 
or non-ethical, may be criticized. For lack of a better term, I 
shall speak of one system and its foundations as justified or un- 
justified, or as more or less justified than another system. As 
Mr. Feigl has pointed out (in the articles quoted previously) we 
may need different words to indicate different ways of justifying 
our systems or theories. Is there a logic or methodology of justifi- 
cation? I am sure most thoughtful persons practice such a logic, 
but I do not know of a recent systematic presentation of such a 
logie since the rather complex presentation by John Dewey. 

Mr. Ayer complains that there is no ‘‘procedure’’ for deal- 
ing with ethical questions. If he means that no systems, such as 
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Utilitarianism, have given a procedure, he is surely mistaken. If 
he means that we lack a logic for dealing with the decisions which 
determine such a system as Utilitarianism, no doubt he is correct. 
But we also lack a logic for dealing with decisions about non- 
ethical systems. 

Mr. Ayer insists that after we have looked at all the facts, 
we must ‘‘come to a moral decision’’ (p. 244). Of course, but the 
question is whether we need only common-sense standards or per- 
haps for greater adequacy the standards of a technical system of 
morality. Here again we have the problem of decision. Mr. Ayer 
adds that asking whether one’s decision is the ‘‘right attitude’’ 
amounts to asking ‘‘whether one is prepared to stand by it’’ (p. 
244). Now here he is clearly suggesting the standards of con- 
sistency and comprehensiveness, though apparently applied di- 
rectly to each moral belief by itself and with no suggestion of the 
standards for a complete system of mora] judgments. 

Then Mr. Ayer adds: ‘‘The moral judgment expresses the atti- 
tude in the sense that it contributes to defining it’’ (p. 238). But 
unless one insists that each moral judgment must operate by 
itself in isolation from the total system of moral judgments, surely 
we may ask how it defines. Does it define with a tacit or an ex- 
plicit standard in mind? Does this instance of defining operate 
consistently with other instances? 

Ethical philosophy has not had a clear advance. comparable 
to the advancement of science during the past several centuries. 


Vill 


The final criticism will be an ‘‘argumentum ad hominem.”’ 
It will deal only with the first nine essays of this book* by 
Mr. Ayer, in which he discusses problems of logic, knowledge, 
and ontology. In these essays he refers frequently to matters of 
decision or appraisal about non-moral questions. He mentions 
‘*choice’’ (p. 218), good or best ‘‘reasons’’ (pp. 135, 185, 189- 
190), ‘‘justifies’’ (pp. 124, 168), ‘‘entitle’’ (p. 159), ‘‘sufficient 
grounds,’’ and ‘‘our right to regard’’ (p. 168). His use of these 
words need not be criticized. But what is the relation between 
his use of these words of decision-making and appraisal in non- 
moral matters and his use of such words in moral discourse? He 
treats moral discourse which uses such words as merely expressive 
or influential. But he seems to use these words in non-moral 

11 The reader may find even more frequent use of terms of logical ap- 
praisal in A. J. Ayer, The Problem of Knowledge, Penguin Books, 1956. 


Similar use may be found frequently in Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical 
Investigations, New York, Macmillan, 1953. 
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(non-value) discourse as involving a logical claim on belief, with 
no suggestion that such discourse is merely expressive or influential. 
Surely some account should be given for this differentiation. It 
may be that there is no one reason for all reasons. But if we 
discriminate against one class of appraisals, there should be an 
account as to why we do so. I can find no such account in Mr. 
Ayer’s book. 


Ix 


Mr. Ayer’s essay has been criticized on six points: (1) the 
rejection of an important part of ordinary language while op- 
erating within it, (2) an incomplete disjunction between deductive 
and scientific, (3) a failure to distinguish between what is within 
a system of thought and what is about the system, (4) an incom- 
plete disjunction between what is descriptive and what is expressive 
or influential, (5) a failure to consider what a system of morality 
might be with decisions about its foundations, and (6) the ac- 
ceptance of reasons or justification as logical claims in non-moral 
matters but not in moral matters. 

Unless Mr. Ayer wishes to confine himself to common-sense 
thought and language, he might revise his theory of morality by 
considering the hypothesis that a rational system of morality can 
be formulated, with a distinction between what is within the 
system and what is about the system. 

A. P. Brogan 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
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Ludwig Wittgenstein; A Memoir. With a Biographical Sketch 
by Georg Henrik von Wright. Norman Matcoum. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1958. 100 pp. 12s.6d. 


This readable little book gives an intimate view of Wittgenstein 
as a friend and philosopher during much of the last dozen years 
of his life (from autumn 1938 to April 1951). It is detailed, 
authentic, and useful. Previously we had a good short biographi- 
eal piece (von Wright in The Philosophical Review, 1955), several 
short memorial and biographical sketches mostly of pre-1938 periods 
(e.g., Russell’s two pages in Mind, 1951, and, in part, Gasking and 
Jackson in The Australasian Journal, 1951), and characterizations 
or reports of Wittgenstein ’s work as a philosopher (especially Ryle 
in Analysis, 1951, in part the Gasking and Jackson article, Wisdom 
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in Mind, 1952, and Moore on the lectures of 1930-1933 in Mind, 
1954 and 1955). But we have not hitherto been given an intimate 
portrait or detailed personal account, of any length at all, by any- 
one who had been distinctively a pupil of Wittgenstein. It is 
therefore easy to welcome this 78-page account by Malcolm, an 
account largely of a growing friendship in which philosophical 
conversations and ideas were as central as they were natural. 
And it is useful to have, along with it, von Wright’s biographical 
sketch (here pp. 1-22) reprinted with minor revisions (pp. 2, 3, 
4, 6, 7, 11, 13, 17, 18, 21 and 22). 

Maleolm draws mainly upon his own recollections, notes of 
lectures and conversations, and correspondence. The content di- 
vides roughly thus: the author’s period of residence in Cambridge 
from the autunin of 1938 to early 1940 (pp. 23-34), a meeting at 
Cambridge in May 1945 (p. 40), another period of residence in 
Cambridge from the autumn of 1946 to the summer of 1947 (pp. 
45-72), Wittgenstein’s visit to Ithaca from July or August to 
October, 1949 (pp. 84-95), with excerpts from correspondence dur- 
ing the intervals, and a short bit at the end derived from the Bevans 
of Cambridge, with whom Wittgenstein lodged in his last weeks. 

The story is told with graceful economy. Yet Malcolm must 
have written with care, I think, for in nearly every passage he has 
managed a vivid transparency and a convincingly accurate effect. 
We see Wittgenstein as Malcolm first saw him at a Moral Science 
Club meeting, a youthful-looking man who, while stammering and 
then mutely but visibly struggling with his thoughts, was attended 
in respectful silence. We see him dressed in his usual flannel 
trousers, rough shirt (no tie) and jacket, lecturing (no notes) in 
his almost bare room, with long pauses of intense concentration— 
his face as active as his mind—speaking then with memorable 
incisiveness. We are told of his exclamations of impatience, of 
his gestures, of the gleam of almost bemused pleasure when hitting 
upon an apt illustration or example; his exhaustion after lectures, 
and his haste to dash off to a local film (if possible an American 
one, preferably a ‘‘western’’ or a musical) to get the taste out of his 
mouth; the afternoon walks beyond Midsummer Common, his 
pleasure in feeding sugar or bread to the horses pasturing there, 
and his delight in sudden games of fantasy with his companion as 
he walked. And much else—for example, his attitude to dining in 
hall, his occasional rudeness and irascibility, his generosity, his 
warm appreciation of what struck him as human, honest, and 
natural. 

The rest of the story shows something of his liking for American 
detective ‘‘mags’’ during the war; his service as a hospital orderly ; 
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his frequent depression at not being able to work; his periods of 
reclusion (in which more than once he suffered from malnutrition) ; 
his concern with the state of professional philosophy (an epidemic 
or worse) and with his students who intended to teach; his at- 
titudes toward others who published work indicating his influence ; 
his pessimism about world developments during and after the war; 
some of his opinions of works by Tolstoy, Keller, Johnson, Freud, 
Dostoievsky, Kierkegaard, the brothers Grimm, Bismarck, Fox, 
ete.; his acknowledged need for affection and his dependence upon 
friends and students; the effect upon him of conversations with 
the economist Sraffa; his attitude to religion and again to rational 
theology ; his growing dislike of his position as Professor of Phi- 
losophy, and his resignation; his struggle to put some of his later 
work into a form satisfactory to him for publication; his re- 
actions upon learning that he had a short time to live; and his 
last remarks when dying. 

To those keenly interested in Wittgenstein’s philosophical ideas, 
three passages in this book will be helpful. First, there are some 
sample recollections of lectures in 1946-1947, on topics in the 
philosophy of psychology. Here one finds, for example: 

‘There could be cases in which I knew the position of my hand by a certain 
feeling. Also it may be true that if my hand were anaesthetized I should 


not know its, position. But from this it does not follow that normally I 
know the position of my hand by certain sensations.’ [P. 49.] 
‘It might be thought that although I cannot describe [what I allegedly ‘‘see’’] 
in words, at least I could paint it. But the fact is that I can hardly paint at 
all unless I know what physical objects I am painting. 

‘A criterion of whether a painting is a correct representation of what 
I saw [or ‘‘saw’’] is that I say it is. But some things might be changed 


in the painting and yet I should still say that it is exactly what I saw.’ 
[P. 49.] 


Second, there is a short passage on the ‘verification principle,’ 
which includes an interpretation by Malcolm to this effect: ‘‘If you 
do not understand a statement, then to discover that it has no 
verification is an important piece of information about it and 
makes you understand it better. That is to say, you understand it 
better; you do not find out that there is nothing to understand’”’ 
(p. 66). Third, there are some notes on conversations in Ithaca, in 
which one finds the following remarks in context: 


‘There is an ordinary use of ‘‘I know’’ when there isn’t any making sure.’ 
[P. 89.] 


‘What is needed is to show [the sceptics] that the highest degree of 
certainty is nothing psychological but something logical: that there is a 
point at which there is neither any ‘‘making more certain’’ nor any ‘‘turn- 
ing out to be false.’’’ [P. 91.] 
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‘If one’s teaching was always expressed with doubt, it is difficult to say 
whether the child would learn anything. He certainly would not learn to ex- 
press himself with reservations.’ [P. 92.] 

‘. .. if it is always to be doubted what expressions appear on paper, then 
there can’t be any proofs or any mathematies.’ [P. 92.] 


(Such passages are as Malcolm wrote them; we are warned that 
they are not necessarily Wittgenstein verbatim. ) 

It is fairly certain, I think, that in writing this story of a 
friendship, Malcolm selected carefully from a wealth of detail 
available to him. The result is vivid, smoothly coherent, and on the 
whole, balanced and fair. You would not expect in this personal 
story quite the same impersonality which was achieved in von 
Wright’s biographical sketch. But you may justly wonder whether 
Maleolm is invariably and completely fair in what he selects or 
infers. In particular two passages, pp. 59 and 63-64, offer rather 
strong reflections upon two American philosophers who are likely 
to be identified by many readers. In these two passages I confess 
to the impression that Malcolm has not quite justified himself. I 
suspect that each could have been written rather differently (if not 
omitted) with equal relevance to what seems to be the book’s pur- 
pose. There is also the question whether, with his long and in- 
creasingly close relationship with Wittgenstein, Malcolm might 
well have given us information on some further points. We are 
shown many facets of a great man and philosopher. But it would 
be interesting to have at least a bit of information, even second 
hand, concerning him in some roles about which one hears little or 
nothing—for example, as an examiner, a participant in the work 
of boards and committees, and an academic among colleagues. 

I have spoken of the book’s seeming purpose. Now quite fre- 
quently, of course, memoirs are simply what they are; you can 
searcely raise a question as to their purpose. But this one seems 
to have been written with an earnest prior intent. Plainly the 
book is encomiastic—yet not, I think, of Wittgenstein just as a 
person (that would have made it more trivial and ambiguous than 
it is), nor of Wittgenstein just as a philosopher (that would have 
been either otiose, or with an occasional reader futile), but rather 
of Wittgenstein as a man whose widely-acknowledged achievement 
was made possible by his passionate dedication to an honest struggle. 
It is almost as though the theme were this: ‘‘First-rate phi- 
losophy is desperately needed, and is hard as hell.’’ If this is 
indeed Malcolm’s concern, then surely he is right—and not least 
for readers in America. 


C. D. Rouuins 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 
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Philosophy, Politics and Society. A Collection, ed. by P. Lasxert. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1956. xv, 184 pp. $3.00. 


British philosophers are still busily at work debunking any of 
the Enlightenment spirit which might still linger in their fertile 
Isles. This volume provides ground for the most recent skir- 
mishes with that dread dragon. ‘‘Can there be anything more 
splendid than to put the whole world into commotion by a few 
arguments?’’ asked Voltaire (with reference, ironically, to Locke). 
T. D. Weldon manfully ‘outploys’ Voltaire by insisting that the 
sole purpose of philosophy ‘‘is to expose and elucidate linguistic 
muddles.’’ And Michael Oakeshott more soberly reinforces the 
view that political philosophy is an impotent instrument of politi- 
cal activity—for ‘‘it has no power to guide or to direct us in the 
enterprise of pursuing the intimations of our tradition.’’ Most 
of the other essays in this book provide strong support for the 
view that if it’s the good society you’re seeking, political philoso- 
phy will only divert your energies. A book of political essays 
having less relevance to the sphere of practical political activity 
could hardly be conceived. 

It isn’t that all of these authors explicitly endorse political 
quiescence, or even that their stated views entail conservative 
principles (though Oakeshott’s essay systematically defends a 
thorough-going conservatism) ; it is simply that if the philosopher 
does have any useful role to play in guiding political activity, the 
conception of political philosophy which more than anything else 
unifies this book leads to an abdication of such a guiding function. 

Oakeshott’s essay, ‘‘ Political Education,’’ is, as I’ve said, a self- 
conscious defense of conservatism. Political activity itself is simply 
the pursuit of the intimations derived from the traditional practices 
of acommunity. Whether this is all it can be, it is certainly all it 
ought to be. Hence, political philosophy ought not to function as 
a guide to political activity. What, then, is the function of the 
political philosopher? Simply to analyze the concepts of politics. 

According to T. D. Weldon, the sole function of political prin- 
ciples is ‘‘to put a stop to demands for reasons and explanation.’’ 
This view has two important implications. First, we appeal to 
political principles only in the process of defending policies ante- 
cedently adopted. They are instruments of political rationalization 
(in the vulgar sense). Second, the political principles we adopt 
can not aid us in determining a suitable course of action. Hence, 
any effort to articulate political principles in a coherent way is 
wasted effort as far as the sphere of political practice is concerned. 
Thus political philosophy has nothing to contribute to political 
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activity. Philosophers who accept these arguments do well to 
abandon any effort to influence political action. One wonders 
what the status of Weldon’s main contention is meant to be. Is 
his description of the function of political principles an ‘‘elucida- 
tion of the logical grammar’’ of such linguistic entities? If so, it 
is absurdly dogmatic to claim that this is the only important func- 
tion of political principles without argument. Weldon’s conten- 
tion that ‘‘in a Communist State it is pointless to ask for reasons 
why the means of production should not be privately owned . . . 
(or for a rejection) of nationalization in the United States (be- 
cause it restricts freedom of enterprise),’’ seems wildly incon- 
clusive. 

Margaret MacDonald claims that natural rights are value judg- 
ments, and that value judgments are simply ‘‘expressions of feel- 
ing, sometimes combined with commands to forebear.’’ She takes 
certain unnamed writers to task for holding that natural rights 
ean be deduced from the ‘‘nature’’ of man. The article is trivial 
in its discussion of rights, and crudely inadequate in its discussion of 
value judgments. It is noteworthy only because it exhibits the 
impoverishment of this particular tack on the problems of political 
philosophy, and because it contains a whopper. ‘‘Natural rights,’’ 
being value judgments, are themselves simply ‘‘expressions of 
feeling, sometimes combined with commands to forebear.’’ Hence, 
like value judgments, rights can not and should not be ‘‘sub- 
jected to demonstrative or inductive methods.’’ But in another 
passage she writes, ‘‘ ‘natural rights’ are the conditions of a good 
society.’’ But if they are ‘‘conditions,’’ then surely whether or 
not some claim is a natural right can be put to empirical test once 
the sense of ‘‘condition of’’ is clarified and the criteria of a good 
society articulated. One wonders, however, whether Miss Mac- 
Donald would have regarded the latter as a proper task for 
philosophers. 

W. J. Rees’s essay, ‘‘The Theory of Sovereignty Restated,’’ is 
one of the better essays in the book. His workmanlike preliminary 
analysis of the concept of ‘‘sovereignty’’ is followed by a recom- 
mended use of the concept ‘‘which will both remove the ambigui- 
ties of the traditional theory and preserve it as a useful instru- 
ment of political analysis’’ (p. 66). Now this seems like a sensible 
approach. But the attempt to develop useful concepts can only 
take place within a framework of theory which yields criteria of 
the utility of a proposed definition. It would have been interest- 
ing had Rees systematically pursued this intimation. Instead, the 
criteria he employs are introduced without attempted justification ; 
they are treated as if they were self-evidently applicable. E.g., 
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he claims ‘‘sovereign’’ viewed as ‘‘moral sovereign’’ may be 
abandoned without loss because all issues discussed with the help 
of this concept could more usefully be discussed with the aid of 
the concept of obligation. This may be true of some theories, 
but certainly not of others. Rousseau’s use of ‘‘sovereignty’’ is 
elegant and theoretically powerful. Clearly, any term can be 
replaced by some other which does the same job. But decisions 
of this order should not be made independently of a well-formu- 
lated structure of theory. And this is precisely the consideration 
which does not enter into Rees’s discussion. It is in this respect 
that his essay reflects the general temper this volume was designed 
to exhibit. 

A. M. Quinton’s essay, ‘‘On Punishment,’’ with the exception 
of the one by Oakeshott, is probably the best known and most 
widely discussed piece in the book. It certainly is the best example 
of the prevailing linguistic movement. For when we move from 
Rees to Quinton we move from the sphere in which conceptual 
decisions in the light of theoretical needs are possible, to that in 
which the logic of our language is a given which it is the prime 
task of philosophers to discover. Quinton’s main claim is, in 
brief, that retributivists who argue that guilt is a necessary con- 
dition of punishment are merely elucidating the logic of ‘‘ punish- 
ment.’’ Their purely logical doctrine is in no way incompatible 
with the utilitarian doctrine of punishment. The two doctrines 
deal with two entirely different questions. It seems clear that 
Quinton is primarily criticizing the version of the retributivist 
doctrine held by J. D. Mabbott. As Mabbott himself has shown 
elsewhere more completely than is possible here,’ Quinton’s article 
is wrong and beside the point. Mabbott was not trying to eluci- 
date language. He was defending a moral doctrine; namely, the 
doctrine that the commission of a crime is prima facie a necessary 
and a sufficient condition for inflicting penalties when penalties at- 
tach, as a matter of social practice, to those violations of rules which 
constitute crimes within given communities. The question of 
whether or not penalties ought to attach to any particular rule is 
a separate moral issue which can be discussed on utilitarian 
grounds. We ean not go into the various moral problems at issue 
here. Suffice it to say that Mabbott’s writings on this subject are 
infinitely richer and more mature than Quinton’s banal effort at 
refutation. As Mabbott himself observes, this is at least partly 
due to Quinton’s commitment to a philosophical method which is 
sterile in its application to the substantive problems of morality 


1‘* Professor Flew on Punishment,’’ Philosophy, Vol. XXX (July, 1955), 
pp. 256-265. 
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—or, if one prefers, immersion in a crudely inadequate philosophi- 
cal weltanschauung. 

Plato’s political analogies pass under review in Renford Bam- 
brough’s essay ; but only after he has carefully pointed out that it 
is all right to write such an article because of ‘‘the new and re- 
freshing broadmindedness’’ which permeates linguistic philosophy.” 
The main conclusions of his essay are that there is a fundamental 
difference between the logic of moral discourse and the logic of 
factual discourse; and, because of this difference, one is entitled 
to use metaphors like those Plato used in developing an ethical 
position. That is, metaphors have a distinctive use in Plato’s 
writings; therefore, their continued use is justified. Neither 
claim is adequately defended. The results of an investigation may 
be of different logical types, without the logical character of the 
investigative procedure being different. More specifically, even if 
moral judgments are imperatives it does not follow that the pro- 
cedures used to establish factual claims can not or ought not to 
be employed in establishing moral positions. Moreover, the claim 
that because metaphors have a use, they must be useful instru- 
ments of political discourse is not adequately defended. For it 
must still be shown that metaphors alone can serve the indicated 
function ; and, if it is not unique in this respect, that it does not 
do more to obscure issues than alternative instruments. In any 
event, Bambrough has missed the mark if his aim was to exhibit the 
‘*new and refreshing broadmindedness’’ of which he speaks.® 

Glanville Williams’ subject is the definition of ‘‘law,’’ but it’s 
clear that this concern simply provides the occasion for an attack 
on ‘‘the error’’ that words can have proper meanings. In what 
seems to me to be the central argument of the essay, Williams dis- 
cusses the following quotation from Cohen and Nagel’s popular 
logic text: ‘‘The quarrels over the right definition of religion are 
attempts to locate the fundamental features of a social phenome- 
non.’’ ‘‘It is submitted,’’ writes Williams in reply, ‘‘that ‘at- 
tempts to locate the fundamental features of a social phenomenon’ 
are matters of emotion, not of scientific observation, unless some 
objective meaning can be given to the word ‘fundamental’ in con- 
nection with the particular inquiry’’ (p. 154). I’m not sure I 
understand the force of the term ‘‘objective’’ in the last clause of 

2 He cites the work of Hampshire, Weldon, and Wisdom by way of con- 
firmation. 


3 In fact the claim is revealingly exaggerated. It is only in an intellectual 
milieu which efficiently imposes a narrow discipline on almost all those sub- 
jected to it that a concern with the logical properties of the discourse of 
polities or religion rather than that of cognition can be heralded in such terms. 
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Williams’ statement, but had he taken that qualification seriously, 
he would have understood the point the authors of the logic text 
were trying to make. As it is, he woefully misunderstands. For 
what Cohen and Nagel are insisting should never be forgotten is the 
theoretical context of conceptual decision. Conceptual decisions 
may be conventions, but they ought not be arbitrary conventions 
when they are made within a context of systematic discourse. 
Within the framework of scientific discourse the ultimate aim is ex- 
planation and prediction. Conceptual decisions should be made in 
the light of this general aim. Within the framework of the dis- 
course of social ethics the ultimate aim is or ought to be to guide hu- 
man action. This guidance function is best performed by coherent 
and hierarchically ordered social commitments. It is relative to 
the construction of such an ethic that features of the ethical situa- 
tion are more or less fundamental. For example, when Marx 
defines terms like ‘‘property,’’ ‘‘value,’’ ‘‘marriage,’’ ‘‘family,’’ 
and ‘‘state’’ in unfamiliar ways, we could simply accuse him of 
dishonestly abusing language. But if we attend to the social 
theory that provides a framework for these decisions, we can see 
that, relative to that framework, he has fashioned an incredibly 
powerful tool of social action by defining those terms in ways 
which focus attention on fundamental features of the social situa- 
tion—‘‘fundamental’’ both in the sense that they have relevance 
to explanation, and in the sense that they point to the most effec- 
tive lines of policy. Williams’ discussion is not wrong; it is 
superficial—superficial in precisely the same way as Weldon’s 
‘*Vocabulary of Politics.’’ Both men fail to take the theoretical 
dimension of political discourse into account in anything like 
adequate fashion. And this failure is itself related to their un- 
willingness or inability to view social philosophies as instruments 
of social criticism and change. 

The same failing is present in Bernard Mayo’s discussion of 
‘‘The General Will.’’ It sheds no light at all on the fundamental 
moral issues with which Rousseau tried to grapple when he formu- 
lated this concept in the context not of some ordinary comments 
about the social order, but of some extraordinary theorizing about 
an ideal social order.* 

In this review I have suggested that the most fashionable phil- 
osophical movement in Britain has abandoned one traditional func- 
tion of philosophy—viz., the construction of social theories designed 


4TI have not discussed two essays included in the book—the editor’s own, 
and the one by Gallie. Both deal with substantive issues of social morality. 
Neither seems to me to meet Laslett’s own criterion of an example ‘‘of what 
ean still be done in the light of the new philosophical attitude’’ (p. x). 
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to guide individual and collective action. This tendency can only 
be understood in terms of certain features of British society. In 
fact, a most interesting study of the sociology of contemporary 
British philosophy could be undertaken. Perhaps the study need 
not be restricted to contemporary philosophy. Political quiescence 
seems to be a persistent feature of the philosophy produced in 
British universities. As Ernest Gellner put it in a recent article: 
‘*To understand the movement properly it is desirable not merely 
to know [its] key image and techniques, ... , but also to have 
some acquaintance with the sociological writings of Max Weber and 
Stephen Potter, and possibly with the ambiance of group therapy 
sessions.’’ ® 


ARNOLD S. KAUFMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Life, Language, Law: Essays in Honor of Arthur F. Bentley. 
Edited by Richarp W. Tayuor. Yellow Springs, Ohio: The 
Antioch Press [1957]. xii, 223 p. $4.50. 


A Festschrift is an act of piety; and piety is often a dubious 
virtue. It is therefore pleasant to report that this collection of 
essays honoring Arthur F. Bentley frequently does more than the 
outward form of homage. Frequently, but not invariably. The 
individual papers are often important in themselves, and exemplify 
Bentley’s approaches. Often, but, unhappily, not always. 

Thus the late Felix S. Cohen’s ‘‘Human Rights: an Appeal to 
Philosophers’’ is a series of pertinent questions asked by a phi- 
losophic lawyer with a conscience, at a 1952 meeting of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association. The questions concern the prob- 
lems in defining and establishing ‘‘human rights,’’ and the role 
of language therein. P. W. Bridgman’s paper on ‘‘Error, Quan- 
tum Theory, and the Observer’’ points out that no elementary 
situation can be repeated, and that therefore ‘‘verifying an ob- 
servation’’ becomes somewhat ambiguous. But neither of these 
papers is a good sample of the important work done by Cohen and 
Bridgman; and it would need more than the familiar two-way 
stretch for them to exemplify Bentley’s ideas in any but a trivial 
manner. The essay by Adelbert Ames, Jr., on ‘‘Some Character- 
istics of Visual Perception’’ refers to the memories of past experi- 
ences brought by the perceiver to the act. This is of course right 
down the groove of Bentley’s emphasis. But it is familiar; and 
it is prolix. | 


5**Logical Positivism and the Spurious Fox,’’ Universities and Left Re- 
view, Winter, 1958. 
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On the other hand, it is very good to see Sidney Hook’s essay 
on ‘‘The Quest for ‘Being’ ’’ reprinted. Hook’s deceptive mild- 
ness devastatingly exposes the fogginess in the metaphysics of 
Heidegger, Tillich, Nicolai Hartmann, and some others. Yet he 
offers various ways in which ontological statements are needed. 
George A. Lundberg in ‘‘Conflicting Orientation in Law and 
National Policy’’ shows a tough-minded positivism in demonstrat- 
ing the dangers of a fuzzy legalistic-moralistic approach in an area 
requiring ethically neutral scientific thinking. And the remarks 
on ‘‘General System Theory’’ by Ludwig von Bertalanffy point to 
the tendency toward integration in the natural and social sciences, 
and indicate that the demand for unity may be achieved by iso- 
morphism of laws rather than by reductionism. These three es- 
says are solid and valuable. They do not refer explicitly to 
Bentley’s work (Bertalanffy does briefly), but Bentley may well 
be honored by them. 

Another three papers may be grouped in that they illustrate 
directly the influence of Bentley on the social sciences: Bertram 
Gross on ‘‘The Coming Revolution in Economic Thought,’’ Charles 
B. Hagan on ‘‘The Group in Political Science,’’ and Don Calhoun 
on ‘‘The Illusion of Rationality,’’ which is a quasi-Freudian study 
of the relation between the organization and the individual in 
political theory. These essays apply Bentley’s operationalistic 
empiricism, and I think Bentley would be gratified at this prolifera- 
tion of his thinking. 

But Bentley is most fortunate (and so are the rest of us) in 
the chapters by Richard W. Taylor (the editor of the volume) 
and Sidney Ratner, who exhaustively survey Bentley’s contribu- 
tion to American thought. Here are presented, with love and 
footnotes, his ideas—now so taken for granted that one has for- 
gotten their impact—on the social nature of language, the transac- 
tional character of the knowing process, the danger of metaphysical 
controls on social science, the emphasis on observable social be- 
havior, social functionalism (‘‘a thing is what it does’’), ‘‘man- 
society’’ as the single unit of study for both psychology and 
sociology, linguistic obsessions in mathematics, logic as ‘‘the con- 
trol of earlier language by later language,’’ and the scientist’s 
responsibility for clarifying his own values. Here, indeed, piety 
is more than its own reward! 

There are also a brief epilogue by Bentley, and a bibliography. 


REUBEN ABEL 


GRADUATE FactLtty, NEw ScHOOL FOR SociAL RESEARCH 
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Realdialektik: Von hegelscher Dialektik zu dialektischer Anthro- 
pologie. HERMANN WEIN. Miinchen: R. Oldenbourg, 1957. 
185 pp. DM 17. 


The major portion of this volume is devoted to an analysis of 
Hegel’s use of ‘‘realization,’’ and the author shows in considerable 
detail how Hegel’s assumption that ‘‘synthesis’’ is a purely logical 
category vitiates his account of many processes that might be re- 
garded as really or cntologically dialectic in structure. Basic to 
the many confusions in Hegel’s belabored ‘‘phenomenology”’ of 
dialectic is his supposition that ‘‘objective’’ and ‘‘subjective’’ de- 
note two separate realms of being, whose synthesis must be explained 
logically. Many of these confusions were taken over by Marx, no- 
tably the attempt to give ‘‘contradiction’’ and ‘‘negation’’ mean- 
ings which would apply both materially and logically. 

I shall not review this critique of Hegel, though it is very il- 
luminating, for I think it is more important to center attention on 
Professor Wein’s positive reconstruction of dialectical theory. 
Following the few and scattered suggestions in Nicolai Hart- 
mann’s writings to the effect that there is an objective or real 
dialectic in nature, Hermann Wein shows how an analysis of hu- 
man existence yields varied illustrations of real dialectical struc- 
ture, that is, of a synthesis which is organic, vital, or social rather 
than mental. 

Synthetic or synthesizing processes are those which exhibit 
not merely polarity but reciprocity or mutuality: the elements 
require for their own realization a union with their ‘‘opposites’’ 
or rather with their complements. Thus, a person wholeheartedly 
devoted to his work is not, as Hegel would say, a subject engaged 
in objectifying himself; the process of being-at-work is itself 
synthetic in that it implies the unification of worker and materials 
of work, neither of which is wholly subjective or objective, though 
they exist in a kind of operative, dialectical tension. Generalizing, 
Wein shows that any anthropological analysis, if carried out radi- 
cally, shows that a human being is, as individual, a factor in a 
situation of mutual recognition, reciprocal determination, or trans- 
action, which has a polar, dialectical structure. The attempt to 
be a ‘‘radical,’’ to be an independent individual, leads, if carried 
out radically, to the realization that it is impossible to be an und 
fiir sich, a radical unit. To be human is to be engaged in social, 
reciprocal self-determination. Wein calls attention to the im- 
portance of Mead’s social psychology and of Whitehead’s ‘‘actual 
entities’? as formulations of Realdialektik. But his most telling 
and beautiful illustrations are taken from the poems of Rilke. 
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Though he is not interested in constructing a human typology, 
he illustrates his thesis by analyzing the dialectical being of a 
great man, a military man, a radical, a master and a servant (after 
Hegel), an inventor, a family man, a public person, ete. Always a 
person becomes aware of himself in terms of his being recognized 
by others; a man is himself only in a dynamic, social process of 
recognizing and being recognized. Such human syntheses are not 
mental or logical; they are natural, ontological, but also dialecti- 
cal really. 

In Hegel’s terminology, this human situation is described as 
follows: Das Bewusstsein iiberlebt das Aufgehobenwerden des Auf- 
gehobenen (p. 106). I am unable to translate this, whereas Wein’s 
reconstruction of the dialectic makes good sense even in English. 
Some of Professor Wein’s previous works on the theory of struc- 
ture have been very formal and difficult to follow. This volume, 
however, is devoted to concrete examples both of Hegel’s confusions 
and of Wein’s constructions. It is an important contribution to 
the critical evaluation of Hegel, but even for those un-dialectical 
readers who may prefer to get their Wein without Hegel it is a 
subtle, radical, concrete analysis of human existence as it really is. 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Cornelius Krusé, of Wesleyan University, has been 
elected Chairman of the Board of Officers of the American Phil- 
osophical Association for a three-year term expiring December 31, 
1961. 


The Department of Philosophy of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania has announced the following appointments: 

Dr. Paul Ziff of Harvard University has been appointed As- 
sistant Professor of Philosophy at the University of Pennsylvania, 
beginning July 1, 1959. 

Dr. J. Bronowski will be Visiting Professor of Philosophy for the 
fall term of 1959. 


Drs. William Craig and Henry Hiz, of Pennsylvania State 
University, are giving philosophy courses as visiting lecturers dur- 
ing the present spring term. 


Dr. Frederic H. Young, Associate Professor of English at New 
Jersey State College, Montclair, and Adjunct Professor of Philoso- 
phy at Fairleigh Dickinson University, Rutherford, N. J., has re- 
turned from his mission as Fulbright Professor of Philosophy in 
India. Besides lecturing at the University of Caleutta, which 
was his host university, he lectured also in Poona, Punjab (New 
Delhi branch), Madras, Kerala, Baroda, Bombay, Jadavpur, and 
Caleutta. He was the first American scholar to give a series of lec- 
tures on American philosophy for academic credit to graduate 
students. 

He also presented a paper to the 33rd session of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress in Ahmedabad, December 28th, entitled, 
‘‘Towards a Critique of Spiritual Reason.’’ On October 29th he 
gave an address, ‘‘ Reflections on India,’’ on the All-India Radio, 
from Madras. 
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The Philosophical Quarterly announces that all future sub- 
scriptions ($3.00 a year) from residents in the United States 
should be sent to its new Assistant Treasurer, Mr. V. C. Chappell 
(Department of Philosophy, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, 
Illinois). 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association will hold its 
thirty-third annual meeting at the Hotel Statler Hilton, New York 
City, March 31 and April 1, 1959. The general subject of the 
meeting is ‘‘Contemporary American Philosophy.”’ 


A Swenson-Kierkegaard Memorial Fellowship for 1959-60 is 
offered by the David F. Swenson-Kierkegaard Memorial Fund. 
The purpose of the fund is to provide an annual fellowship for 
intensive study of the thought of Sgren Kierkegaard. 

The fellowship is open to any student with the following qualifi- 
cations: (1) an adequate intellectual preparation, including some 
intensive study of Kierkegaard; (2) a reading knowledge of the 
Danish language; (3) a definite religious as well as intellectual 
interest in Kierkegaard’s thought; (4) an area of special inter- 
est in which the candidate wishes to concentrate his studies. The 
institution or locale in which studies will be pursued may be se- 
lected by the candidate on consultation with the Committee. 

, The amount of the stipend is $1,000. If available funds per- 
mit, this sum may be augmented by the Committee. 

Applications for the fellowship should be directed to the Secre- 
tary of the Committee, Dr. Paul L. Holmer, 106 Wesbrook Hall, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. The award 
will be made in June, 1959, and applications must be in the hands 
of the Committee not later than May 1, 1959. 


The American Academy of Arts and Sciences announces the 
establishment of Monograph Prizes as an addition to the Acad- 
emy’s 180-year old tradition of support and publication of scien- 
tific and scholarly research. It is hoped that the judgment of 
merit by the Academy will stimulate publication of significant 
monographs in the fields of the Humanities, the Social Sciences, 
and the Physical and Biological Sciences. 

Three prizes of $1,000 each are offered annually to the authors of 
especially meritorious unpublished monographs, one each in the 
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fields of the Humanities, the Social Sciences, and the Physical and 
Biological Sciences. A monograph is defined for the purposes of 
these awards as a ‘‘scholarly contribution to knowledge, too long for 
an article in a learned journal and too specialized or too short for 
a general book.’’ Recipients of these prizes will be expected to 
make their own arrangements for publication. 

To evaluate the manuscripts submitted, a nine-man committee 
of Fellows of the Academy has been established, with three mem- 
bers for each of the three fields in which prizes are to be awarded: 
(1) for the Humanities, Howard M. Jones, Brand Blanshard, and 
Elting E. Morison; (2) for the Social Sciences, Clyde K. M. 
Kluckhohn, Merle Fainsod, and Robert M. Solow; and (3) for the 
Physical and Biological Sciences, Philippe LeCorbeiller, Mary 
A. B. Brazier, and Paul M. Doty. 

The final date in 1959 for receipt of manuscripts by the com- 
mittee on awards is October 1. Announcement of the awards will 
be made in December. Full details concerning these prizes may 
be secured on request from the Committee on Monograph Prizes, 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 280 Newton Street, 
Brookline Station, Boston 46, Massachusetts. 
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